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ABSTRACT 

This report* brin^SL together prole€tions of student 
enrollaent, educational ^expendiljur^s^^and/^^^ljbe re Jt shovl 

that education expenditures will continuexto increase vhile real 
revenue, vill Actually decreeuse. It ooncluaes that, consequently, 
either, the qronth of education expenollJirejB lust be curtailed or tl 
systea ^for financing education ftus^ be changed to p^rovide for lore 
revenue. The report includes soie of the cpst*keeplng options open 
tl^e states. These options represent extreie Measures leant to, show tl 
lenqtlis the state education systei would have,' to go in order to^ 
reduce expenditures to the level of projected revenue'. (Author) 
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' FOREWORD . ro . ' . 

This paper was prepared by the strategy planning unit in the 'ffepartnient 
of Education. The purpose ^of strategy planning is to analyze proix)sed- 
policies in terms of their^'future consequences! Such analyses are 
. designed to bring abojit the adoption of policfies ^ich optimize future 
conditions. - , / . • 

' * ' A 

The policies addressed by this paper relate tG-(l) popillations to be 
.served thxoifgh public education, (2) piFOgrams to be sipported for those 
populati^s and (3) taxing policies for providing revenue to si^pprt 
state s^rmces (including .education^. The analysis assunes a continued 
inplementarion of policies currently in effect. 

th^ data 'presented in* this report did riot originate with the strategy 
planning staff. Population data came from ihe Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research at the University of Florida, th^ official sourca^ for 
state' population projections. Data on enrollments and expenditures came * 
from the various divisions of the Department of Education, Data on • 
state revenue came frcwn the Office of the State Economist ' in the Department^ 
of Administration.* Data pn changes in xhe consumer 'price index (I.e., 
inflation rates) came from Chase Econometrics, Inc., an organization 
which performs economic research for a number of. clients in business and : 
government. . ' ^ ' . . 

The role of the strategy planning staff in this project was to organize 
the data fiJom tjie various sources to provide information t)n the problem 
under consideration, namely ^ the relationship between projected educational 
economic trends in Florida. The fact that this has been acponpUshed is 
quite significant. However, the.pi:oje<::tions in this paper .sh6u\d be '< 
considered provisional. The Department of Education is in the^^rocess 
of refining its techniques for projecting enrollments^ Alsd," mIthodsV 
for projecting population, and particularly the membership of subgroups' 
within the total population, is Loidrr study. In addition, techniques 
for projecting revenue are- being refined; .thjs* includes *the projecting * 
of property tax revenues, a revenue source not include* in thi^ report. ^ 
Most utmrtantly, . s.onte of the policies which undergird tha projections 
are currant ly beipg reviewed. Among these -are policies regarding services 
to specific client^gr(5i?)s, such as adults, polities regarding spetific 
prograius-, such as vocational education, policieis' regarding fim^ncing of 
education, and policies regarding taxes to siq)i5ibrt state services. ^ 

Evejn though the projections in this report must be viewed 'afe provisional,. 
the basic finding cannot be igndred. • Basic policj^ for financing 
education ii\ Florida must be studied. Refinements in^the projections in 
this report will not alter the dilemma which ds^brou^t to light. 



I. OVEEVIEW OF FINDINCJS 

jiii? report brings together promotions of student enrollment, educational 
expenditures and state revalues. It was prepared because of a suspicion 
that changing state and national economic trends might have an undesirable 
in5)act on the future of public education in Florida. 

• • / • ' . • • . • 

The analy;^es; reported Tierein confirm that suspicion. ^ They show that 
educaticMi e3q)enditiires in Florida will continue to increase,, vtfiile real * 
revenue will actually decrease. ' ConsequCTitly, either the growth gf , 
education^ exp^riditures must be curtailed or the^ystrti for finanding 
education must DC changed to provide for more revenue. 

To illustrate, in 1974- 75 education e:q)enditures accouS*ed for about 60 - 
'percent of the State General Revenue Fund. If projected trends in 
^educatic>n and revenue were to be realii^d, education would r^uire 74 

percent of the State General Revenue in 19&0-81 and 86* percent in 1985-^ 

86.' This is obviously iii?)Ossible, since education is only one of nariy 

public services v^ich draw on the General Revenue Fund. 

These figures are presented in Table I.l. The 'derivation &f the data 
can be reviewed in Chapters 2 and 3 of this repojrt.' These chapters are 
followed with chapters giving- alternatives for increasing tax revenues , 
.and curtailing growth in educatipn costs, -'^ 



t ' TV^BLE I.l 

• ^ ffihCRAl REVENUE EXPENDITURES ?0R 

(in billions. Projections in cpnstant dollars: 1976«base year)' 



State Goieral Revenue Amd 

General revenue expenditures 
for education 
>» 

Increase in revenue required to 
meet education expenditures 
with 601 of General Revenue 
RAd 



1 ' * m \ 

^ Does not include Fixe^ Capital. Outlay \ 



1974- 


•75 


* 1980-81 . 


1985-86 - 


—* — r 

$2.3 


1001 


I2.3 


1001 


, $2.2 1001 - 




601 


^ $1.T 


74t 


tl.9 ^861 ^ 
















t J 


2^1 


$1.0 451 J 



Assuming that general revenue expenditures for^^ucatibfi Jwere to 'remain' 
*at the present level of- 60 percent of the General Revenue Fund, a 
22 percent increase ip the total General Revenue Pynd wouid be r^uired , 
. in- 1980-81 and a 45 percent inc tease' in 1985-85. Two general approaches/^ 
for increasing revenues are' discussed 'in Chapter 4: *(1) .increasing 
revenue .fAm ej^sting s'qurces and* (2/) tapping jiew sources of tax revenue. 
Reyenue could be increased from existing sources -by increasing tax ^ 
ratfes,, Teliminating some of the ^J^^^t '/loopholes," and shifting frck' * 
unit base to dollar base excise taxes.; Jf new t^ Sources were considered, 
a state^ irttome tax might be tRg prilkie candidate,, 

If education^expenditures were to be curtailed S6 as not to exceed 60 
f)ercent of tne. projected General Revenue Fund, a deduction of 20 percent 
would be required in 198p-ai and a reduction 31 percent in 1985-86. 
Three general approaches, for curtailing experises are described in Chapter 5 
(1) increasing efficiency in the present programs ''by teachirig the same 
nuuber oT 'students with fewer teachers or to, reduce^ the nuirtfer of adminis- 
trative personnel in proportion to classroom teachers, (2). reducing 
service through techniques, such as shortenings the school year, cutting-^, 
back on the hours each student spends in school, .abolishing certain 
progT-ams or grimes, etc., and (3) using alternative delivery systems, 
such as instruction by the family, educational technology,, or indep^endent 
study. Table 1.2 illustrates a possible combination of actions which 
could reduce educational expenditures * in 1980-81 and 1985-86 to 60 * 
percent of the proj^ected general revenue. These actiwis, grid others,* * 
are discussed* more extensively- in Chapter 5. / * 



. • TABLE 1.2 

(XMBlfHTrCFB-QF ACTIONS TO 
;REI3UCE PROJECTED EDUCATION DffENDf ITJRES 
TO 601 OF PRQJBCrED GENERAL REVRNOE FIND 



Action 

.-V 



4- 



t^wrate schools as half-time programs 

Xane teacher per two flbses) for K-3 
- 1985 86-^^ ^ 19*0-81. and foi-Jf-l2 in 

'Umt program in .the cowiitylol leges 
. md ajs to ;tP Apre than the groirth of 
the «dult pqpJlktion with no additional 
expend! tufes pej' student , 

Require coiiiminitySsohege and SU5 stu- 

i"* of program'costs i 
A\ 1980-81 and 5^ iS 198S-86 



) Perdwttage reduction in general 
.revenue expend, for edicatiop a 



lot 



31' 



7t 



19t 



V 



8t 



It should be^ recognized tHat the analysfes presented in thi^ report d* 
not; constitute' recommendations'. This repd^^t Is viewed as ah. early step 
in the strategy pldhning process. It presents altematives.^i^ith oj)tiinums 
, to be considered ^later iji the process. iTiis report presents only owe 
recoirapenddtion: ' ' ^ ' * • ' ^ \' 

Since educational expenditures are j^rojected io increase * 
without .commkcsurate increases ia^tate revenues, policy 
changes ^hich will bring the reyenues ^d 'expenditures 
into balance should be given serious consideration. 
Such policy^ changes could include brpadening theltax base 
to increase available reveni^s for pubHc services. They ^ 
could also include sipport of g/f inteijsive effort to 
acquire qr develop alternative instructional delivery 
techniques which allow greater founts of'eSucation to be • 
Drovided in the home or another sites outside the school 
pT ui;iiversity. 
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; ^ II. ^PRO^CTIONS OF ENROLIMOT AND EXPENDITORES * 

In^w^king projections for public education over a period even as short 
as ten, years, a rwj^rbeT of^assunptions must be 'made* about ixJth ^the ' 
population growth and program growth. The most realistic projections 
are not made mexely by losing at the past; historic trends are helpful 
bat not definitive. . . * - • ' 

Below are the assumptidhs underlying ihe projections fox Florida public 
educatiion for- 1976-86 discussed in this report'. \ f \ 

' * I J ' ' . 

1. , The population within the various age-groups (0-5, 5-8, 8-14, . 

15-17, 18-24, 25-64 ^d 65 and above) w^ll grow at f'ates which 

, confarm to the population projeptiqns made' by the Bureau of Econcsnic 

and* Business ResearcJ;, the University of Florida, ^ese projections 

show that the public school age-groip^- (age 5-17) will grow*at a ^ 

\ somewhat smaller rate than'TKat of the adult population. 

2*. The K-12 programs will continue to serve. all eligible applicants. 

By 1980 exceptional student programs wil*l serve all eligible students 

y <^ enrolled in public schqcJls. After that year the programs will grow 

♦ at the same rate as total- general public school enrollment.-^ 

4, By 1980 all students in ^ades 7 through 9, except potent j^^. dropouts 

who need dlrict job-relajed training, wiH be involved in prevocational 

exptoratory. courses . Consumer home economics programs will be 

6£fered to the same' proportion of secondary stud&nts as they are 

currently. . All ^condary students in grades 10^12, and all potential 

dropouts in grades 7-9, will receive two yearsof job preparatory 

' training. This will mean that two thirds of 'the 10-12 enrollment 

will be served by vocational, preparatory programs each year. 2 

. - S, . Post -secondary preparatory vocational programs\and si5)plementary % 

programs will each enroll 6 pfercmt of the labor force; This 

r«p¥esents a growth rate sli ghtly l arger than the aduit' population 

growth.^* . ' \ ' 

6. Adult education programs in the- district schools, which 'now receive, 
less than 2 percent of the expenditures for public schools, will ^ 
double over the next ten years, tt will ^till serve opfly a small' 

* proportion of the adult population. , ' - 

7. There will *be*no enrollment caps for post -secondary progr^bns. * ^ 

8. University parallel programs within, the community colleges will 
grow at a rate pf almost twic^ that of the adiilt population growth. * 

' This means that by 198*0 a slightly lai;ger proportion of -the adult 
population will be attending- community college. / ' 

9. Upper level undergrkduate university^ progran^ and the medical and 

. '\ agricultural units ^n the state university will grow at about the > 
* same rate, as the adult population growth; lower'level undergraduate 

programs and graduate programs will grow, at a rate, somewhat smaller * 

* than the adult population growth. ' # * 

10. The Department of Education, the School for the Dekf and the.BliMi, * 
Scholarships artd Grants, and other state- l^vel educational progrsBlis 
wil'l .grow at the same rate as the other educatirtial programs; that 

is, they will continue .to represent about 1.6 percent of the education 
^ ' -expenditures from ptate general revenue. . 

* ^Florida State Plan' for the Education of Excepti(Hiql Students , 
»975-7& p. 16. , ~^ 

1975-76 glorida State Plan for the Administratis of ^ 
Education unddr the Vocational Education* Amendments 1968 , Part J II, 
pp. 29, 37, 40. ^ 
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^ These projlttions do not take into accoiint two tfenfls-- inflation and . 
increases in required local effort! A^r expenditure T)rojec^ipns are 
made in constant 1976 dollars. In addition, projections of the* general 
revenue contributions to education in 1980-81 and 1985-86 represent -the 
.same pejrcentage of total expenditures to education as ip. 1974-75, the 
:^st year complete data are available. This assumes that the balance 

^ between funds from general revenue and funds from other Sources -^both 
local and federal--will be , the same for the projected years a$ it was 
for 1974-75. 

* < . 

Not included in this analysis is a projection of funds needed for fixed 
capital outlay. During the year 1974- 7S a^rtlon of the expenditures 
.for Capital outlay came from the General Re^bue Fund. Capital outlay 
funds were not. appropriated from General F^^Hj^ue for 1975-76 or 1976-77. 
This report focuses -on the expenditures for education from General 
Revenue. Therefore, even tlidugh it is obvious that funding for facilities 
is essential if education is to continue to provide for a growing pbpulation, 
facility projections are not included below- > . ' • 

Tabie*^II.l presents expenditures for Florida public education for 1974- 
7^, with a sumnary projection of needs for 198rO-81 and 1985-86. This . 
^ table indicates that there will be a need for about a 35 percent ijic^ease 
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TABLE II. 1 

EXPENDITURES FOR FLORIDA ^UBLIC EDUCATION ^ 

^1974-75, 1980-81, 1985r86 ^ ' ' . 
(In mil Hons. Projections in cohstant' {dollars: 197>6*trafc yearr 





l«74-75 


1980-81 


X 

Change 
1974-8^ 


r 

1 1985-86 


X 

Change 
* 1980-85 


X 

Change 


EXPENDITURES FROM 




1 










ALL SOURCES ; . 














Public Schools * ^ 
Couuiunity Colleges 
Stat<^ University 


$1,800.6 
197.1 


$2,063.9 
294.5 


15Z 

49 

% 


$2,240.9 
379.3 


9X 
29 


2UX 
92 


System 


375.1 


498.7 


33 


552.2 


11 p 


47 « 


EXPBNDITUR£$ FROM 














GENERAL REVENUE^ 














PubUc Schools, 
Cooifunity Colleges 
State University t 


$1,005.9 
141.0 


$1,155.8 
21 \7 


15t 
52 


$1,254,9 
' 275.0 


9X 
29 


25X 


System 
•>0tbir2 
TOTAL^ 


255.4 . 
23.2 


" * 327.9 
27.8 


28 

. 20 


• 362.7 
30.9 . 


11 
11 


42 
33 


$1,425.5 


$1,725.2^ 




$1.^23.5 


11 


35 


X OF TOTAL 
Public Schools 
Comaunity Colleges 
Stfte University 


70.61 
9.* 


• 67.0 
11*4 




65^2 * 
14.3 






^y^ttm 

OtjKer 


17.9 
1.5 ' 


.19.0 
1.6 * 




18.9 
1.6 




• 


tOTAL 




100. or. 




100.07. 







J /Include! "Ptorlda School for tha Deaf and Blind, cha DcpartAenC of Edivbaclon 
Qxcluslva of the Dlvlilon of Unlvariltlai, budgatad undar cha, State University 
Sjritam), and other itaca education larvleai. 

'^'Dn ttvla and «ubiaquant tablai,-iaM columna oay not equal Total due to round- 
error. ' ■ ' / 
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in state revenue expenditures for education £rQ|i 1974 to 1986. • Durdfng 
this same pericd the total statd ^p'opulation is projected to increase by 
about 36 percent. i\s can be determined sf rem Table II.l, and from a 
different p^spfective in Table II. 2,. during '1974- 75 some $71 \DUt of 
every *$ipO earmarked by the State Tor Education, went -to support district 
school sy-stem?.* * * ' -/ ' ' * , 

\- ' • 

, ^ TABLE II. 2 
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FLORIDA PUBLIC EDUCATION 
' « eXPENDlTURSS FROM GENERAL REVENUE ^ 

1974-75, l980-dl, l985-f6 
(Projection* in constant dollars: 1976"balc jcav) 



4 




• 


I " *^ 


197«>-75 


PS - 7f% 


• I CC ISUS-18%11 




< 




lOX Other. 1. 61 


1980-81 


PS -'671- 


|CC-12Z| SUS-19X II 








Other- 1. 6X 


1985-8^ 


_ PS |65 X 




SUS - 19X 






' I I 


Other-L^X 

# . 




^00' 

•M I L.L I 0 N S 


l.OdO ' 1,500 
OF DOLI^ARS 


2,000 



PS- » District .Public Schools - ^ 

CC * Conounity Colleges 
SUS > S'tate University System \ 
Other > Florida School for the Deaf and Bl^nd, the Department ^^f 
Education, , arfd other state education servicei), ^ 



Over^the n^xt ten years other programs- -particularly the conwnunity 
colleges- -will be growing at a faster rate than , the public schpols. 
1985-86 public schools will receive about $65 out of every $100 of t _ 
total state^expej^ditures to education. Based on population projections 
and current expenditures ahflfDt 69 percer^f of thB increase in total 
expenditures' pro j ected foi^lorida public education programs will 
^esul*t from population increases, some 25 percent frcwn net program 
growth (serving a larger proportion of the population than in the base ^ 
year), and about 6 percent from increased expeildituyes per student 
within individual programs. ^ • ^' 

Jelow are suimnaries of the projections for specific programs within 
Florida's three systems of public education*^ ' 



Public Schools ' * . ^ . . * 

Jus.t as the public; schools require- a Iftrge proportion of the publics 
investihent in education, so the jH-lZ basic i|rogram requires the bulk of 
the si4)i)ort given public schools. As shown V Table II. 3, during 1974- 
75 about fcur- fifths of Che e3q)enflitures to public schools went for thi 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
1974-75, 1980-81, 1985-86 
.(Projccciotis in constant dolUri: 1976*ba^e ye^r) 





1974-75 


1980-81 


X 

Chjin8a> 

I97478O 


1985-86 


X ' 
Change*^ 

1980-85 


^xt 

Change. 

197ti-85 


ENROLaiENT^ 
(In thousands) 
K-12 Basic 

E:(ceptionaI Students 

Vocationalf 

Adult Educltion 


1,469.1 
97;i 
749; 4 
409.0^ 


1,589.7 
148.4 

^ 973,6 
653^7 


sx . 

53 
. 30 
•60 


1,705.8 
161.0 

l«i23.0 
801.8 


. 7X 
8 

15 

22 


• 

16X 

66 

50 

. 96 • 


, FTE^ 
(In thousands) 
K-12 Basic 

Exceptional Students 
Vocational ' ^ 
Adult Education ' 
TOTAL 


1,383.5 
■ 49.0 
' 141.2 
. . 27,4 


1,492.0 
75;0* 
187.1 
'44.1 


8X 

53 
32 

6a 

12 " 


1,597.2 
81.4 
214..5 
5A.3/ 


' . 7X 
• .9 • 
'15 
23 
8 


15X, 
66 

52 . 

98 

21 


1.601.1 


1.798.2 


1.947.4' 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES^ 

(In millions) 
K-12 Basic ' 
Excep£ional Students 
Vocational Students 
>dult Education 
TOTAfc/ 


$1,448.7 
124.6 
203,3 
24.0 ^ 


$1,565.3 
190.5 
'(268,Z 
^38.9- 


; 8x* 
. 53 


$1,677.6 
20^:7 i 
308.0 
47*. 9 


15 

. 23 


1 16X 
766 
' 52 

loa 

24" ^ 


$1,800.6/ 


$2r063.4' 


..$2,240.2 


• X OP'TOTAL . 
EXPENDITURESX* 
K-12 Basic 

Excep^fonal Students 
Vocational , ' , 
Adirit Education 
TOTAL 


8U 

' 7* 

• 11. 
1 

. . Too? 


' .,.76X 
9 
13 
. 2 - 
lOOX 


« 


75X 
• 9v 

14. 

/2 

lOOX . 
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AH other projections from the'Division.,of PnbL^c Schools. 
^Inclu^s area vocational-technical schools. ' 



K-12 basic progjram. .Oyer the next ten years, with the expansion of. the 
exceptJ.onal $tudent, anci^vooational programs, the K-12 basic program wiH 
receive proportionately less tlian it did in 1974. The K-12 basic program^ 
already serves all who enroll; ! therefore, f^^«fap>ected' grovrth i,s -dup 
entirely to population growth. 3y contrast /nearly three-fifths of the 
projected growth df the exceptionaf stjudent -and adult education- programs 
over the nSxt ten years ^ and one half pf .the growth in vocational programs 
4re based on expected expansion of service to % larger proportion of the 
public Ichool population. / * 



CoTTTOunity. College. Programi L ' ' / • 

» 

The growth in the conrninl^ colleges has been phenomenal during the past 
few years. Althougl^ the pkce has now slackened off, the community ^ 
colleges continue, to be the fastest growing segment df* Florida pyfelic ' ' 
education. Ten-year proj ections, f or programs within the coimiunity ^ 
colleges may be^seery^h Table II. 4. By 1985 expenditures* for university 



TABLE Ii;4 
COMMUNITY C(H.UGE PROGRAMS 
1974-75, 1986-Sl,. 19a5-86 
(Bro3«ctloni in constant dflUrt: r976»bait ya*r) 





1974-75^ 


1980-81 


X 

Change 

1974-89 ' 


1985-86 


X 

Change 

1980-85 


X 

Change 
1974-85 


. ENROLIKENT^ 

University Parallel 
Occupational * f 
Developmental ^ 

* Citizenship 


p ^ 

199,918 
, 167,949 , 
^ 38,358 
88.720 ' 


^ 275,000 
23S>561. V 
>i,800 ^ 
^19.111 m 


* » V, 

, 38X ' 
40 • i 
k 61. 


^352,000 ; 

■*280,641 * 
t 78,116 
•149.4^8 


28X ^ 
f9 

' 26- 
25 


76X 
67 
104 
. 68 


FTEl 

University ParaHcl • 
Occupational 
Developmental » 
Citizenship 

TOTAL 


92,405 
•'47,518 
12,^399 
3,?11 

153.233- 


. ' \ 

^26,000 
68,287 
17,250 
.4.756 * 
216.293 « 


)r- 

^ ptix 

44 
39 
22 


/161,000 
81^319 
21,800 
5.975 
270.000 


28X 

19 

25 


» 

74X 
71 

53 / 
73 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
(In millions) • 
l^niversity Parallel 
Occupational < " 
Developnental 
Citizenship 
TOTAL 


$111.6 
* 67.0 
, 14.0 . 

*$i97a 


$162.7- 
105.9 
20,7 

$294.5 


46^ 

58 

4« 

16 

49 


* .$216.>^ 
^ 129.9 
26.2 
* 6,6 

$3»4l3 


33X 
23 

. 27 
27 
29 


r < 

94X 
94 

87 , 

47 

92 


, , t OF TOfAL ^ ^ 
EXPENDITURES ' / 
University P.arallel 
Occupat ional 
Developmental , 
Citizei^lp ^ 
TOTAL 


57X 

. 34 
7 
2 

. lOOX 


'57X 
34 . 
7 

' 2 ' 
lOOX ^ 


* 


° Z66x 

32 
• 7 

2 

lOOX 


* 





Source: 

Vocationat Education. All other projections from*the Division of CoBaHinit^« . 
College?* All FTE's are given as three-<marter avtrages. 

^Apptpxtmately 70>IL comes* from gentral* revenue^ 21X from student ft^^ 6X from 
fedtral funds, and* 3% fr^ other sources. « 



parallel courses are projected to" be nearly double v^iat they are at 
present, with expenditures for othor programs increasing almost as much. 
About 48 percent of Ihis increase in e'xpenditures* would be necessary to 
serve & lax^r adult population*, 38 percent woiild go to pay for the ^ ' 
expansion of programs to satisfy the anticipated detiand ior two-year' 
^ programs by. a larger proportion of the ^population, iknd 14 perceirt^wDuld* 
result from an increase in the amount spent per student. 

■ ' V. ■ . • ■ ■ ^ 'T 

State University SVstem • 

Projected expenditure to support* the State IMiversity System are given 
on Table U.S, :includiffe thd funds administered ff^*the BoaVd of Regents, 
.those used^o siqpport research 'and services, and' those needpd.to siq)port 
instruction. • Currently, abouf 37 percent of the SUS general revenue 
* funds go to research and service, and 59 percent to sipport instruction. 
iTiis ratio will shiiFt slightly in favor of ifistruction /over the^ next ten 
years. Oyer all,- according to vthese proj^ttions by 19^85 the State will ^ 



' ' STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM^- " 

1974-75, 1980-d>^ 19§5-86i ' 
(Rrojectioijs irt Constant^ dollars: I976=base ycar)^ 



1974-75 , 



1980-r61 



Change • 
1974-|0 



'1985-86 



Chanf.e j CTiange ^ 



EXPti^IIUKES FROM 
AM SOl'RCES 
, (id millidns) " 
BOR A'dud metered 
Research/Service 2 
Instruction^ 
TOTAl. 



$ IK 2 
160. 
203. 

.$375% 1 



$ 13.2 
. 193.8 
29i.7 
$498.7 



187. 

21 
^ 44 
•33 



$ 14.4 
2194Q 

;31S.9 
$552.3 



97- 
13 

9 
U 



287, 
36 

57'^ 
47 - 



$ 



EXPENDITbRFS I ROM 
GENEJV^L REVKNli:^ 
(In milljons)' 
BOK Administered 
Research/Service 
Instruction* 
TOf A L 
• ^Source: 

^InclucTes Contrac^ts' and Grants , ' * ' ■ ' 

^does not intlu<fc Auxiliary, Enterprises (dormitories, bookstores, ^t^.) 



11.2 

94; 1 
150:1 
255.4 



$ 13,"^ 
113.3 
201.4 

$3^7.9. 



^ 18%. 
W 20 

34 
28 



$ 14.4 
v^28.0 
220.4 

$362.7-' 



' 9% 

9' 
11 



* 36- 
47 

42' 



Division-of Universi^tles 



I' 



need to prdVide $363 million in/today's dollars. This'means that 

for every' $10. 00 the. State jiow ^ends- to si^port the State Uriiver.sity 
Systan, in 1985^86 it will naqd tOv^spend^about* $j4. 20. ftore than 75 
percent of thife additiofml $4.20* Will rMUlt from population' growth', 
nearly '8 percent frcan expanded instnx:tional programs, :and about 17 
percent from higher program costs. ' " 

Table 1 1. 6 ^ives the' projections' for 1980-^1 and 1985-86 for imiversity 
instructional programs, including enrollment; ''total expendittrres, the 
percentage of expenditures cohered* by stucteat fees, «and the amount" vrfiich • 
woyld be needfed from general revoiue. Tl^ largest growth in enrollment 
is* ^'ticipated among upper ievel ^hdetr^ia^fates , which may well increase 
by half over trte^next ten yearsr* More than four-fifthfe of ' this increause • 
will be ,tied to growth, in population and -one- fifth to' program expah^i^, 
the latter |>erhaps ih part to take care of the infliix from^tiie community- 
»cblleges. Lower lev^el enrollments ar^p projected .tb. increase one-fourth 
by 1980 anjl, in Contrast to the projections for enrollments in'the 
university patallel prgigi'am in the ccmmunit^^ Alleges, to level* off or 
even to de(^line slightly. Graduate enrollments will. grow at a' rate 
smaller ^K4n'the growth in the adult population, the special pfbfessipnal 
units (health and agricultural centers at the University of Florida aanid . 
the medical center at the^ Uhiversity of South Florida) will increase 
sharply, but dsprollment in -these .units will still remain at' lesS than 
four percent of th^. total university enrollment. ^ ^- 



lABLE 



n;6 



A 



^ I ^ STATE UNIVEIKITY SYSTFM* 

A ' INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 

^ . ^ 197^-75, 1980-81, 1985-86' 

(Projcctlpnt in coottant dolUrt: 1976"b«te,y>e«r) 



ENROLLMENt^ 

Lofc/er Level Under gr ad. ^ 
Upper Level Undergrad.^ 
Graduate ' 

^professional Units^ 



^Lower Le^^l .Unde^-grad, 
'ipper' Level Undergrhd, 
Graduate ' 
Professional Units 
, TOTAL 



TOTAL EXPENDITUBLES^^ 
- (la millions). . \ 
Lower Level Undergrid. 
Upper Level Undet^rad., 
Graduate 

Professt'^nal ynits 
' TOTAL 



STUDENT FEES AS X OF 

lEOTAL Expend iTURjajb^ 

toner Lievel Ui\dergrad. 
Upper Level Uifdecgrad. 
Graduate 

Ptofattional Units > 

f' total"* » * _ 



^EXPENDITURES H^OM 
Sl^RAL REVENUE^ 
LdlSI^^Level Itadergrad 
Uppet;^ Level tindergrad 
Graduate 

Professional Units 
^ TO TAL ' 
Ifource: 



1974-75 



25,656 
63,299 
15,625 
3.151 



18,271 
41,431 
15,377 
2.436 
77.515 



$ 29.3 
. 105^5 
55.9 
12.3 
$203,2 



40X 

25 

20 

3b- 

26 ' 



$ 17,7 
79.2* 
^44.6 
^ 8.6 

$150.1 



1980-81 



31,109 
, 86,31'7 
18,575 
4,724 



^22,942 
56,4J8 
17,646 
3.892 

100.958 



'$ io,5 

158.^. 
22,3 



37X 

30 

30 

30 , 
31^ 



^^25.5 
IIO.'S 
49.4 
15^6 
$201.4 



% 

Change 
1974- 



80^- 



21Z 
36 
19 
50 



26X,, 
15 

60 ' 

30 . 




44X ^ 

40' , 
11 * 
79 
34 




22,911 
. 62,371 
. 19,802" 

109:241 



f 40.4 
174.8 
79.2 
84.4 

$318.9 



3>X 

30 

30 

31' 



9 25.5| 

. 122.4^ 
55.5 

_17JL 



Division of Universities. 
^Includes unclassified #tu^nes. 
^Refe^pa 'tp tjylth, m^dlcai, and agriculture uXiti. 
^FTE'i ate cmltiCe 



$220.4 



10 
12 



-IX 

10 
12 
9 
■ 9 



lOX 

n 
11 

9 



25X 

51 

29 

71 

41 



- 38X, 
66 . 
'42 
98 
57 



44X 

^5 
24 
99 
47 



Ced by course ^evel, not by level of student* Therefor?, ratioa* 
bctve^en levies f4!>r ^nroUmcnb are not the same as for FTE. All PTE's are giv*n 
foua-quartar sveip^gaSfc • ' ♦ ; 




Rbughly 26, p^c^t of ' the instruetional e}q)endltm*es in the'SUS is 
covered by sttutent feed's. Over the next ten years it is projected that , 
this port ion^ win intrease |o about 31 percent. This increasfe in ^ 
RToportionate shard, howe\;eT^^ will still not overbalance the 26 perfcenj: 
increase^ in i976 state reve(*i^e hilars needed because of highef 'expen«iiture& 
per student .^^ * \ -x * . 

^Simrnary ; . 

To recapitulate, the&e projections show tJjat in the school y«rl985-86, 
public education in Florida will need nearly $500 milfion' (1976 'dollars) 
more in state funds than it ^received in 1974-75, a 34 percent increase, 
•Some .64 perpent of-^his increase in expenoitures wi,ll be ne*eded just to 
keep up with the popul^JijQn grdwth; alinost 26 percent will make it 
possible for selected prO|riiius to. serve a larger proportion of the 
population than' they -do cuffently; andatout 8 percent .will^esult from 
real increas^is^n expenditu^^es pej||^^tudent» 



_ i III. PROJE^QNS OF TAX REVENUES 

*^ • ; ' . • ' . * • 

y • • ' , . ' • 

The pu|pose of this portion of the paper is to provide an analysis of 
reveni^ trends for the next decade, taking into cptisi^eration the fleveldpments 

#the last f^w ^ars.and potential changes in the future particularly % 
the areas' of economic growtfi and price levels. ' * ^ 

Prior Experiencetifr^ith Revenue Projections . 

A repprt revenue -trends covering the period 1963-83 was prepared in 
1973. by representatives of the Senate Ways and Means Cc«Tiiiittee, the . / 

Ffouse ^Finance and Tax Committee, and the Department of Administration. 
The projections of revenues provided in the rq)ort were primarily based 

/^h extrapolations of economic and dempgraphic trends observed for the 
previous decade, one'of the most favorable econcmiic periods in the 

' history of the State. Urtfortunatply, jsl few months later an economic 
recession of a severity not experienced sinpe the 1930* s was being f6lX' 
throughout the nation and its tdverse effects were having a disproportionate 
effect, on the State's economy.' As a cpnsequence the revenue projections 
contained in the report became questionable^ illustrating the limitations 
of th6 methods used and suggesting the need for a revision bf the basic 
assumptfons underlying tiJ^^ study^. 

; Assumptions ' * ' ' 

For . the purpose of providing jcurrent* revenue /)rojections, the followingv. 
assumptions have been made; 



1: . The population will 0TOw,-.a^rat.^ v^iich conform to the population 
projections made byythe BureSTCTof Economic and Business Research, • 
.the UniversitypjE^orida. These estimate are considered official 
for the Stateand ari| used for'bui3getary >and other administrative 
purposes^/ ^^^|)|||^ * / ^ 4 

2\ The rates of inflation will be consistent with the consumer , 

price index (OPT) prepared by Chase Econometric and published in 
Long-term Macro Economic Forecast ,* June 1976, for the period 
1975-1985. The rate for 1986 was estimated^from the inflatipnaxv 
^ trend of the previous five years. ' x 

3. , The General Revenue. Fund predictions will be consistentrwith. thoge 

pjovfded by the Departmentof Admihistratioft in Sep tek)err 1975. . 
Since fiscal<years 1975-1976 and 1976-1977 have been revised ^ . 
recently," the projectionsJiave been adjusted in order to reflect 
these changes. . * ^ . 

4. The perc-entage of total revenues .divided' into general revenue and 

• trust fiunds for fiscal year 1974-1975 will remain constant for the 
riext td(n years. The 1974-1975 proportions were 48 percent for the 
^GeueralNtevenue Fund aild 52 percent for the Trust Fund. 

Revenue Projections • . ^ • • 

One of the main determinants of future revenues is population. 'From the 
• information provided in "Table III.l, it is clear that the population 
.will tontinue to grow rapidly, bqt the rate of growth will be reduced 



^t^S III, I 

STA^ OF FLORIDA 
DEMOGRAPHIC AND ^I^felCE DATA:' 



1975-1986 



YEAR 


POPULATION * 
(July 1) 


% CHANGE-" ^ 


1967-100 


CBI* 
1976«100 


CPI*, 
% CHANGE 


1^76 


8,781^700 


. 3rr 


171.0 


1,00.0 


* >6.1 


^ 1977 
1978 


9,05i,500 
9,351,700 


. 3.1^ 
3.3 


183.5 " 
.196.7 


^ a07.3 
115.0 


, , 7r3 
7.2 


1979 


9,659,600 




206.3 


120.5 


4.8 


19 80' 


9 ^945,700 


3.0 


217.0 


126.8 ' ^ 


5 -.2 


^ 1981 ' 


10,219,400 


2.3 ' ' 


228.3 


^33. ^ ♦ 


5.2 


1582 


lG,43ir5^0 


2.6^ 


2 40*. '4 


' 1^0.5/ 


5.>? 


• 1983 


10,733,400 


2.4 


253. 7 ~ 


148.2 


■ 5.5 . 


1984 • 


10',985,100 


2.3 


268.3 


156.8 


%.8 


isIbs 

198^ 


11,236,^00 ^ 
l\, 473, 380 ' 


2.3 
>>2.1' 


283.2 ^ 
299 , Ti 


165. ^ 
.174/9 ' 


*5.6 „ 
■5.6 ■ 



* Consumer- Price Indl&x 



significantly by 1986. Jhe' total increase in population during this 
period will aiiibunt to 2,956^280 new residents, an increase of 34.7 
percent over the 1975 population total -for the State and four times 'the 
estimated average population growth for the rest of the (latioh over the. 
same period. In-migration from other areas accounts* for more than 90 ^ 
percent of the increase in population 'and a large proportion of these 
newcomers will.be retired people. Although, the rate of population * 
/growth is very high, our tax structure dops not provide adequate revenue 
IgrOwth to cover the increase in popula^ipn; consequently, increases in 
population tend to reduce -real revenues per capita. A corollary is aii - 
increase in the demand for the services provided by the gpvemment. with 
a reduction in the ability of the government to maintain or improve; 
^/quality levels in the performance of these services. Tabf^ III. 2 show§ 
' * that revenues per capita iji' nominal terms will* increase by 21 percent 
between 1976 and 1980. However, v^dieti revenues pep capita are measured 
in 1976 dollars over the same period there is g,. decrease of 26.7 percent 
with average -per capita-taxes' falling froBj* $550 tjD $403. It is clear 
/rom our analysis that these results are contingent ipon the projected 
rate of inflation, population growth, ahd revenue growth.* Different 
results 'Ivould be obtaine^ by changing some, or all of thes$ variables. 
^ It seems, however^ that under realistic assumptions* thp results will 
indicate that Veal per capita revenues will be decreasing for the next 
' 10 years. . . 
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► PER CAPITA REVENW PROJECtlONS : 19 75-1986 



FISCAL • 
YEAR 


REVENUES 
PER CAPIT/^- 


7fi-77 - 


550 


77-78 
/ / / w 


565 • 

• 


' 7ft-7<J #- 


JO/ %| 


79-80 


596 


80-81 


,|605 


81-82 


^15 , 


82-63 


627 


83-84 


640 


84-85 


653 


85-816 


667 



\ CHANGE 

. 5.6"*' 




REVfiNUES PER 

CA.?ITA IN 
J.976 DOLLARS 



$550 
52? 
510- 
495 - 

.477 
461 
446 . 



■ * 



^32 
416 

403- 



-4.: 

-3.21 

r2.9 

-3.6 

-3-4 

-3.3 

-3-1 

-5.7 

-3.1 



Other inpbrtant detetminants of future revenues arfe tax sources, tax 
rates and personal income. ?oth tax sources^ and rates ajre ^ssiined to . 
remain ^onsXdnt for 'the next 10 ye§^ due to*.the fact that changes in 
these areas are detQrmine4 exogieriou^ly by policy decisions which Tcannot 
be predicted with any degree of acicuracy,. Fu:pthetticfre, the puypose of 
this section o^ the paper is to analyze the^^ture fiscal position of 
the State -based on. the present tax structure without addressing issues 
such as alteratives and/ or Additional revenue sources. A discussion 
of these issues" will be present eel -in the next section. * ' 

Reliable personal inccrae proj^tions were not available at the time this 
paper was prepared. I;}owever, the effects of dianges in pereonal income 
on future revenues is. reflected in the revenue tf^rqject ions provided by 
the Department of Administrationf^^ A comparison or incdpie ^d revenije 
trends could add an important dimension to this analysis, but .is not 
considered essential to the concliislons /idvahc^d.in this paper.. ^ ^ 

The revenue pfoj^cticffis j)reseit^ in Table 5ljt.3 show ain increase in 
revenues of 54 perfc€iot ($2.66^ billion) from July, 1976^ to June 1986. 
Based oii the assunptions previously made, both the general revenue fund ♦ 
and' the tuiftit fund are shown increasing at « thel sane' rate ($1%278 an4 
$1,385 billi3k respectively). An opitosite picture emerges \4ien *]^mected 
revenues for the period are measured, in IS* 7 5 'dollars. Jn this fese^ 
total revenue .'and consequently tfie general .r^vmue fund and the' trust 
und are shown declining by 6*3l^rCent. - * • ; ^ 
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• * TADLJ!! III. 3 

RBVEWUB PHDJISCTIOKS ' , 
FISCAL YEARS 1975-76 THROUGH 1985-86 
Un millions oi dollars) 



riscu. 


CUPi<lj!JT DOLIARS 


%' CHAMGB 

>HOM 
PFEVIOUS ' 


- CONSTANT 1976 DOLLARS 


t » 

bKS^ous 

\ YEAR 


GCW^RAL 
RCViimiE 


TRUST 
PUMD 


TOTAL 
VENUES 


REVENUE. 
* FUND 


TRUST 
FOND 


TOTAL . 
2IEVENUES 




2,320 
* 


2/513 


4,83% 


8.9 


, ^ 2^320 


2,513 


4,8^33 


2.'' 3 ^ 


\'i77-7a 


2,455 

* 


2,660 ..c 


1 5,U5 . 




2,2t8 


' 2,479 1 


4,767 


• --1.4 


107&-79 


2,634 


2,85|^ 


5,488 

k 


7.3 


"2,290. 


2,482 
t 


4,772 


.1 


1979-80 




2,993 


5,756 


•4.9 


2,293 


■ \ 
2,484 




^ .1 ^ 


rj80-31 

1 


1 ^ 

1 ^ . '^A 


3,128 


6,015 


4,5 , 


2,277 


2,467 ' 


4,744 


- .7^ 

If 


, I.'51-B^ 


^.017 


•3,268 


6,2«5 


4.5 


2,261 


2,450 


4,711 


^.7 


1 

1 1932-83 , 

' f 


3,i^3 

if 


■=r ■ 
3,416 




6,569 


4.5 


. 2,244 ' 


2,43X , 


0',6*75 


- .8 * 


.1963-84 


' "3,295 


3.570^ 


6,86$ 


4.5 


2,223 


1,409 


4,632 


.9 




3,443 


3,730 


7,X73 


4.5 


2,19tf ^ 


2,379 


^4,575^-4 


- -1.2 


' 1983-86 

t 


3,598 


3,898 


* 

7,496 


. 4.5 


2,173 


2,354 


4,527 





From the ij^formation' pfovid^ in the tables it appears clea^ 
State is entering a period 1P proloi^ed fiscal crisis if it. 



maintain or ijnprove present service levels based on the exis 
structure. It is conceivable tha^t th^ crisis migHt be avoi 
vigorous and sustained recovery coupled with a drastic reduc 
fate of inflation; this'outoMiie howevcftr appears very unlikely at 
present tiihe.. >^ . 



tha^t the* 
ttempts to 
ing^ tax 
by a 
lion in th«"-^ 
the 
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IV. ALTERNATIVES FOR 



3Ifi& REVENUES 



•The gui^ose of this sect^.on of theA>^peT is to .investigate Florida's 
revenue structure and analyze soin^^ of the revente alternative? which 

5t the increasing need? for public- 



could jbe considered' in or^r to 



services of • the State' s^re^idend 

'^j^e gtUdy looks first into the, A-elativ%x^res of total funds contributed 
by different *tax sources, Ohce the dqii^ositiono^reveftue is analyzed, 
efforts are directed tp^vaftls ^tenniping additHKal revenues i*iich could * 
be obtained unde^ the present tax s^Tructure. Finally/ efforts, are 
contentrated in explaining srbroe alternative Sources which are not 
. presently contributip*^ to, State's reAjenueV 

*The dramatic gtowtl/exper ifenceV by Florida, particularly in the period 
• 1960 to 1973, prop^ll^ ^e St4te.into a pbsiticm of national economic 
.prominence../ Pres*itl)^, ffUjri^ is one of "the lai^est states in the 
nation^ in terms o£.popHjyiti5h; it . is ranked ninth in per capita income, 
^tlrird in pie value' '©f njrw'cc^struction, and seventh in relfril s*les. 
, The rapid growth and iiprovdneht in the economic afeas, however, has, not 
,,,been accpnpanied by ^jpropprtional \increase in support for public ^ervides. 
^In this category, the^^ falls below the national average. Part of 

fis conditiorT^is the low responsive?iess o^the tax 
as, pStt'ticularly popylation and personal 

Florida remains oneJbf the few state5 that have not as yet ijiplemented 
a 5tate.persbjial 4:np^ne tax. It depends very heavily oa^.tjie general ^ 
^sales-J:ax at the stite level and' pj:operty tax^s ^at the local' level. 
This depehdaicy onjpales and property taxes raises not only very serious 
.equity issues, "but^produces a system which js inadequate in providing • 
fgr the growing fijkcal needs of, the state., ' ' ' 



the explai){ition for 
structure to gro^h 
income . 



btF*r areas, 



jJJthough local pr|perty taXes* hdve inportant imi^ications .in state 
finance, and donslitute thp most significant local source o£ revenues 
these taxes are i " ' ' * 

particularly xom 



ly siperf icially treated since =this analysis is 



Jnied withnstate revenue sources. 



^e'^enues 'fogr .the 
funds. The gej^al 
which is'allooatef 



nl ti 



bate are divided into general rev6nlip funds ani trust 
revenu^ ftjnd cdnstitutei^ ^he. ^portion of sftate/rev^nues 
yearly'by the ^Legislature and accounts for atibut SO 



percent of all reremjes received by th&^^te. The 'trust fund, which 
accounts for the renaining portidn'or the revenues consists 'of receipts 
which are earmark &d for specific purposes, and contains, appricimately* 



6,00 accounts. 

A .breakdown \)f 
in Table IV. 1\. 
that sales. tax coi 
category. Togeth| 
beverage tax and 



/ 

g«ieral rSVenue fund**and its tax soinrces is presented 
om the information contained in the table,? it is^ clear 
lections jire the primary soiirce of revedues undet this 
r the .three m^in sources, sales tax co^Aectioi, 
icenses, and corporation income tax afccount for over 



.Li-;. 



^ ^ T A ISi L E ^I f f !■* ^ 
GBOAL W\teNUE FUND ESTDttTK BY^^SOURCE: 1975-76- 
V (ln,Mill4oT\| of Dollart)^- ' , ; 



Tec Source 



i 



E$tijirf!e 



Sales Tax QoItejCtions . • *- / 
leverage Xuc 4 Licenses * ' ' 
•N3tor Vehicle license . 

*- • 

CoTp(»atian\^ncoiMr'Tto ^ 
Doanmtary. ^taai^ Tax 
Ojftfette Tipc/ -^ z 

Insux^ance Pi^oiivni Jax^^ Licenses 



Racing Tax 
Intangibles "Tax 



Esute 

Interest ^ ' 
.Public Safety Lid^es. 4 Fees^« 

Medical^^' Hospital Fe^s* 
Auto .Title % llfn Fe^s 
Severance Taie^ ■ . ' ' 

'Hotel i| Restaui[^t licenses 
.Charter Tax- ^ . ' *. * i * v 
SfB|(3jrities Tax'; \' * ' 



^ ^*uiafges. ' . ' 
; Other 'Taxes, Licenses S -Fees 



B.D.F, F*^ 
Servicj^*Uiarges, 



A- 



TOTAL RECEIPTS (Pv Conp.troller's Tteport)' 

• * * , » • • - 

^IS&: Refunds for (Vihrpa/nbnt *of Takes 
NEF REVENUfe OOLLEftriOfiS * ' . ^ ^ 



•. « a80.'4. 
• /v' '31.0 . ' 

. 52*2 ' 

35. o; 

'.. '38,8. 
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•75 percent' o? these funds. ' As for the Trust. Funds, Table iy.2, the' 
, three major" sources of revalue-, motor fuel tax| intergo^eimmental -aid 
and cigarette- taxes ^coujit for jgjpixixiinately 70 perc^t. Jhi^ 
concentration of revehlies into a small number of sdurqis prpvides, an 
• 'element of ijfistability to the system, since /luctijatiohs in th^e ^ 
ra^jor categories haVe a significaitfinpact on'to'tal- revehbeS. . , 



TRUST FUND BY SOURCE: 1974-7S 
(In l^ou^nds -of Qcfllars) 



Tax ScHirce 

Motoi: Fuel Tax 
Cigarette Tax ."^ , 
Mitor Vehicle Licenses 

Jnxerest 
Racing Tax " 
Intangible Yax 

UftemploTient Corp-. Tax 
In^^Srance Premium Trjij^ 
Utilities Tax * y 

GitMi;^ Taxes ' ^ 

C^ral Inspection Fees 
Docunenlary Stanp Surtax • 

Beverage Licenses 
fkinjiing and Fishing Litenses 
P -^'b Licensing Fees • 

Korhien^s Compensation Tax 
ffotorboat Licenses 
Auto Road Tax 

^1 S (fes Production JTax 
Solid^ Minerals Sever fax 
I'ntfrg6veminental Aid 

Miscellaneous 'Sources . 

T^TAL • . /V ^ 

SIfRVICE CHARGE^ ^ k 

NET RRTENU? OOLLBCTIOKS * 

SOURCE:- Florida Senate Way$ and Means Connittce, The Florida Legislator's 
Tax Habd book 1976 (tallahasseer^lorida, ^trch 1976) p 22. 
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Whe$ all revenue sources are combined, • Table IV. 3", the five major 

pources contribute apprbxiroately* 75 percent of tlje, state revenues generated 

by "ow^ sdihrces." Tv • * 
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TABLE .IV. 3 

/ V ' > TuT^f. »fV;tK4^' Ai-L TVTO BY V(\t AMD P»X«CIPMWn*|hE . H70-7J to 



f 



"of lota] Aw nip t T ot lot^l Am>aat X gCTocil - ' tooi'nt X of Total , Aatwjr.t > of Tof 1 



Soit> Tax $ f 37;6t $ 873.8 36. 9t $1,041.1 -^3 6. 7 X $1,196.6 37. 2X $l,lf9.5 , 16.rt 

M tQL Fu.l Tv *2 t.a • 13.0 , 306.9'/ '12.9 }U^:i * U.3 35>.6 11. 1 362. !> U,l 

Cc>,-.ra..an I-,c.c .> t\ . - - > ^ ^V^X ^ i*'-? 5.2 188 8 1.9 ' 180. J 5.S 

Cic'.riJj. J 6.4 14'^ 6,2 , 170.1 '6 0 174.^ 5.4 176.9 5.4 

Ko^t. r \ci Idc Li .'^i.^f 119 ^ 6 3 » li3.6 5.6^ 150.0 5.3 167.4 5.2 ' 176.6 5.4 

li.v.^pp<. Zjx U8 1 6 7 139.3- 5.9 155.1 5.5 16».9 5.3 * 172. 5,3 

571. 30. 0_ 7;4.7 31 '.V 824.7 29.0 961.0 ' 29.9 995.9 30.5 



, AU 0\her 571. 30. 0_ 7;4.7 ^ 31. V 824.7 29.0 961.0 ' 29.9 995.9 

T tal - Ovn Sources '.i^jQ 5 iO£;52 ..L A'J*^ \ iSSiSl) -ItAlLtA i^l^^-^ 3.214.5 100. Ot^ l.&fiS toe.O T 

Fror Crjnt^ & mn, k 

F-d(>idTiMd S05;f 95. 3i 6:6.9 95. 7X 757.3 95*95 757.4 94.6^ 1,009.5 95. IX 

I' ^' ^IJ ' 13 4. 2.i 15 9 2.4 17.9 j4^.3 ^ 19.1 2.3 p. 9 2.3 

OtlR-r , iKf _.2J_ ■ 12.6 1.9 1 £ 24.5 3.1 28._0 2.6 

Total - Cra.ita 4 kiAfi Jill i£i -'^ 653.6 100. ol^ 789.$ 100 »0X ' ^ 801.0 IQQyfet l ^06 1.4 \X!Q,O X 

Total [«irtcl rf- enoc 2^^34 3 2*'^'^^ ' 3,627.3 4^015 5 *i325.9 

, , -~ ^- — 

(Vnjjfeu .r. h903.5 78.. ^ ^376. 5' 78.4* 2,837.4 78; 22 3,214.5 j^ftO.OX 3,264.5 75. 5X 

tr u CiH.^tA 4 Af W 530.8 .^JL 655. 4 21.6 .il?-* ._2 1.8 CQt .O ^JOJ)^ 1 . 061.4 _2*i5 

Tota! Dir*--t R *»p • *^ ^^2*-^ i22Jll lii^£2Jt >0P-Og 3,6? 7^ i'liSS * J^ QO.OX 100. 

SOURCE: Florida Senate Ways and Means Connlttae* Thfe Florida Legislator 

Tax Handbook 1976 (Tallahassee, Florida, March. W76) p. 22, 



I pcreasihg Revenue fropi Existing Source^ , ^ 

In trying to.detejmine alternative reveiuie sources for the State, it 
seems logical to Start bjr looking at the possibility ^of obtaining larger 
reveniaes from existing sources by ipSreasing "the tax^rates, eliminating 
some of the present "loopholes" or exJeinptioxis and shifting fham unit- 
b^ed to dollar-based excise taxes— Table fv.4 shews additional revenues 
which could be obtained by applying these strategies to the six major 
sources of state revenue. These -sources presently account for 70 percent 
of all* revenues. .The information contained in this table has b^en 
estimated by members of the Mouse Conaittee on Finance and Taxation and 
is based on revenue' collections for the fispal year 74-75. In the case 



ADDITIONAL I^VEHUE;? FROIl SELECTED SOURCES 
BASED ON la74-75 LEVELS - 
(In millions of dollars) 



SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS 



^ « , ' - "A Additional 

Revenue Alt ernatives . Annual Revenues 

. Bev'erago Tc6c 

a. Increase, taac" i^ates for all beverages $ 19,6 

Renove Federal t^eer sales exemption , 2.9 

c. ^^mbination of above ' ' 22! 5 

Cigarette Tax . * • 

a. One cent "increase $ 9.8 

b. Two cent increase ' » 19!? 

c. Three cent increase * 29.6 ' 

Corporate Income t^x • \ *- 

Every one perce1^-J.ncrease equals ' $ 36,1. 

Motor ana > Special Fuel Tj^x , ' - . ^ 

a» One cent increase ^ 45^.3 

b. Two cent increase 90?^ 

c. Tax tion-propulsion special', fuel purchases— * ' 
every penny levied eqvals . 29,4 

Motor Vehicles ' ' 

Increasfe all ^ax rates $ 20.JS 



Sales Tax * P 

^. • ;rax professionjal services - ^ ' $100.0 ^ 

b. Repeal dealer collection allowancfe 38*8 * » 

c. Reduce dealer Icollection aaiowance^ 12 -*18 ' - * 

d. Personal purchases — use tax — dealer " % I 
collection allowance « . • . 2,0. ^* 

e. Tax motor and special fuel - 88,5 ^ 

f. One cent increase ' 328^1 

^ . ' / 

f . SOURCE: Hou3e Committee on Finance and Tajcation 

of beverage taxes, the prdpQsed increase of tax rates for all beverages 
vroift airtbunt to approximately an 11 percent increase over the existing 
rares. For motor vehicles, the increase of tax rateswould amount to ^ 
approximately 10 percent over the? existing i^l. 

The strategies for increasingtax rates presented in Table IV. 4 extend 
the existing system of relyipg heavily on taxes >Aich are considered to 
weigh more Tieavily on lower income groups. In addition, this does not . 
reduce the rising burden of real property taxes pr provide a responsive 
.mechanian to capture population and inccane grewtli. The strategy of 
removing the exemption of professional service$r however, is coniftdered 
botTi tp improve equity and make sales, taxes more responsive to income 
grow». There is little' justification for providing exemptions of 
persorial services ^rom the sales tax. It can be assumed that taxing 
personal services will npt aggrevate the distributiv^^ffects of the 
sales tax and,^on the other hand, will substantially increase revenues.* 
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Strategies which would convert certain taxes from* unit -based taxes fto 
dollar- value based taxes ^re considered desirable since these typfs of. 
taxe^ would help in dealing with the problem ofrthfe erosion, of Revenues 
in pejiods of inflatio'h. ^ ^ 



New Sources for Tax Revenue 



An additional alternative thaft may be considered by the State in raising 
r^enulp is the implementation of a tax on personal income. This type / 
of tax would jiot only inpfbve the revenue response to economic growth 
but under certain conditions it may also add an el«nent of equity to our 
preseat predcMinantly regress ivef tax structure. 

The Advisory Commission on Inter-Goverranental Relations, has indicated 
that an ideal state tax system shoxild 6nploy personal income tax for 
abbut 25 percent of its tax revenue. The^sinplest way. levying such a 
state personal' income tax would be to tax' income by a. figi-rate state 
surcharge on the -federal jpersonai income tax paid by FloHdians.' At the'' 
pfesent time a 5 percmt rate, is estimated to increase reveni^s by 
approximately $250,000, 000 j 

A^prbbl^m associated with a flat rate state income tax surpharge on 
federal income taxes is the fact that deductions for state taxfes in the 
federal personal income tax 'laws VilLmake these taxes regressive. For 
example, for individuals ' presently paying* federal ^income taxes at tHe 50 
percent bracket, the net cost of $1.00 for State income tax would be 
$.50, \Aereas individuals with lower incomes in the 25 percent federal 
indome tax bracket would pay a net. tax of $.75. A way to solve this 
problem, is to inplement -a -graduated rate structure. 

i 

* An additional problem associated^ with the adoption of a personal income 

/ " tax is the fact that although revenues would he increased from this 

source, the incdine will cojne partially at the expense of the few pro- 
gressive t'ax sources presmtly in the structure: the intangible personal 
property tax and the estate tax. The adoption of a personal iAcome tax 
would force the repeal of the estate tax an^ portions of the intangible 
* tax.' * ; 

i'**''^' Additional sources of revenue for the state are, of course, lotteries 

and ca^inds. Reliable information on potential revenues from these 
sourdt^was not avail^le. It is however conceivable that state revenues 
couldrtfe increased by the legalization and taxation o£ these activities. 
There \s, howewr, the issue of the social costs that these activities 
would in^se. , ' 

The analysis provided in this section on alternative revenue sources for 
the state has: by no means' been exhaustive. There are many areas of 
taxation which need to be contemplated, particularly the structure of , 
local taxes on real property. It is hoped that the materials contained 
in the sections on revenue trends and revenue alternatives point out 
some important issues for consideration of those concerned with planning 
in the area of public. services. 
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v.- ALTERNATIVES FOR CUKTAILING GBSmH IN EXPENDITORES . 

f - ■ ■ ' 

Many, people view- schooling through the eyes bf the past J . They wpuld 
like to thii)k of it as simple and direct, ^^kin to what President James 
A. Garfield once said whpn he described the ideal college as "Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on the other." Mark Hopkins, 
president of tiny Williams Colleg^'from 1836 to 1872, has through tiie ' 
years been a symlx)l for the one-to-one teacher-student relationship 'that 
comes-'to .many people's minds vtfien they ;:hink atiout -education. Even 
though schooling involves humans reacting with othef humans, it is at 
the same time coirpleX, large-scaled, and expensive. In other* words, it . i 
is Big business. Tq put yesterday's ideal school in^today's terms', ' ^ 
where would the Florida economy be if it took each of its quarter of a 
million public school, college, and university students and tried to put* • 
a teacher •at the end of ^aqh log? \ , 

As vith athe];^ businesses-, v^en potent iaL expenditures appear to be 
greater than potential rec^pts, public e^catipn must think of curtailing 
costs. This section outlines some of the cost-tutting options open to 
the state. Thjee qualifications need to be kept in mind. First, mqst , 
of th6 options explored represent extreme measures. ^They meant to . 
*show the lengths state education would hive to go to reducQ expenditures 
tp the level of projected revenue. /. As such, what follows should not be 
taken as recommendations. ' - 

Second, these options taike int;o account only economic, considerations, 
with no thou^ of such possible affects as reduced learning outcomes or 
reduce^ service to the ccMiiraLinity. Were .any of them to be contenplated y' 
seriously, a careful study; involving perhaps si^ll pilot projec^^ 
would be warranted to make sure that negative affects dtd not outweigh 
positive. One issue which Florida citizens wpuld need^o .deal with 
would be whether they were* willing for the si:hools to focus only on 
certain bas;ic learnings without, in additicoi, Serving as a primary 
means of the custodial care of childr^ and the meabs by which adolestents 
and young adults are kept out of the labor market. 
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Third, any savings realized could be 'Usied to lower expenditures at the 
lofal level, at the state level, and, for l)ost-secondary programs, at / 
the individual level, or any combiitation 'of theSe three.; The diciisssion 
that follows relates all savings to State revenue expenditures for' " 
education, assigning that other sources will be the same as they would 
have been if the savings not been ?ealizfed. In addition all expenditures, 
including savings, are in 1976 dollars-, with^no allowance for inflation. 

Curtailing Growth in Expenditures in the District School Systems 

Seventy-one percent of the State expenditures for education is made to 
si^port the district school programs'. The massiveness of the program- - 
the number of stirients and teachers and the amount of money involved- - 
•makes exploring alternatives Jot i^educing costs in the piiblio .schools 
crucial to any attempt to re^de state expenditinres in general./ 

Reducing expenditures for public schools can be made in three general- 
ways: by increasing efficiency in ♦the present program, by recJucing 
service, or by using alternate delivery systems. Exanples of increasing 

' • 24 . • 



efficiency would be to teach the same number of- students with fewer 
teachers or to reduce the number of administrative personnel in proportion 
to classroom teachers. Shortening the school year, cutting 'back on the 
hours each stufient spends in school^ abolishing certain programs or 
grades, and limiting state fundingftbr non-basic, high cost programs, 
are all exanqples of-^ reducing offerings. The sections that follow discuss^ 
most of these examples and give comparative cost infonnation tor W80-81 
and 1985-86. Following this discussion is a list of suggestions for 
using alternate delivery systCTi!^. ^ 4 * ' 

Increase Class Size . --During 1974-75 the 'average classrocMn gtudqnt load 
was 24.6-*orTgrades K-3, 26.0 for grades 4-10,. and 22.9 for grades- 11-12. . 
Table V.J gives the savings that would be gained by increasing this . ' 
class size by one pr two students at each ^ade level. It shows, ^qr , 
'exaiiple, that nearly $27 million would be saved in 1980-81 if the.blass" 
siie at all levels of the^K-12 basic program were increased by one, -^d • 
nearly $52 million i£ the class size were increased by X^o. ' This would 
represent a savings to the State in 1965 of about $29 million .and $56 
million, .respectively, brfrom one |p three percent of the general 
revenue contribution to education. ' ' 



TABLE V.l ' 
DISffilCT SOTOOLS 
COST SAVI^CS POSSIBLE IF CLASS SIZES 
WERE INCREASED HflirnN THE BASIC PR0GRA^6l ^ ' 

(In billions. Projections in constant dollars: 1976-base year) 



^ '' — ^ — * 

Alternative^ 1980-81 1985-86 


1 — * , : t. - 

Alternative 19«Q;81 1985-86 






With ONE more ^ ' 
student per 
class 

K-3 i 7.6 $ 8.3 
4-9 ■ 12.0 12.3 
10-12 7.2 7.9 
TOTAL, 26.8 28. S 


With "hvo more 
students per ' 
class ^ 
K-3 ^ $ 14.7 $ 15.9 
u-i 4-9^ W 23.1 23.6 
10-12 ^ 13.8 16.0 
TOTAL • 51.6 ■ 55.5 


Total General 
Revenue* Needed 

for Education $1,715.3 $1,909.0 
Percentage 

Savjings Possible 1.61 1.51 


rotai general 
Revenue Needed 

for Education $1,715.3 $1,909.0 
Percent|gl ^ 

savings'- pissible ^?e^2- '2.91 



1 . .. « 

Basic programs include all courses- exclusive of those in the exceptional 
student and vocational programs. 



Contnents: Increasing class *size is a con^lex undertaking. If the State 
contemplates using the means 'to cut costs, the following considerations 
should be kept in mind: f 



thb general ^blic oiten thinks of small classes as syhonomous 
With quality educatiffli. However, research gives no such assurance 
th^t smaller classe's mean batten results. 
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2** An ^'average" indicate? that some classes are already larger ^hw* 
the stated ratio; 'some smaller classes are small ^^piply because 
of population density within the .district or-^sfchool atea. Mandating 

. larger classes without some creative effort could mean that classes 

^J'^r' that are already very large become even larger, and small classes 
,s remain the same size. * J \ * . ' 

3. fn^e 'average of. 22. 9 for graded 11-12 is deceptive. Actually, .basic . 
subjects such" as language arts and social studies have averages^ 
^at are closer to 30. It is%ie offering of many electiv^s and 
ippef^-le.vel coyrses that make this- average so low. Greatly limiting 
the electives offered' could alter, the character of ihe high'^hoOl V 
in all but schools with vfery l^rge enrollments. , , 

Ways of Achieving: ' . * * . 

1. Maintain large class -'teacher ratios; hire aides to make more 
individualization possible^ and utilize volunteer adults. 

2. ^ Combine large and small grbtap instruction by means of team- taught 



1 group 1 
courses. ^ j 

ofi^rx 



3. At the secondary level, ofi^r .only those courses with a'ceVtain 
minimum registration, a minimum much higher than used cl^rrently. 
Problem: wide-ranging electives would be available only in 
large high schools. ^ 

4. Con4)ine small classes .across subject^ or grades. Examples: licxnbining 
grad?.4 and 5, T)r typing I and 11.* / ^ 

At the secondary level in larger districts, design^fe different' 
schocrls as centers in different subject areas. Problems: (i) the 
center- concept would reauire transporting students;* (Z)* the *'fyping" ' 
of certain schools asjrfcademic, vocational, terminal, etc.y may 
* not be desirable; (^^jr smaller districts would not be able to put 
^ this- into effect. - 

V ■ ■ ■ o- ■ 

Hglf-Time Schedules . --Except for kindergarten, school has traditionally • 
been regarded as a full-time Activity. Despite this long-standing 
practice, one option open to education if cutting costs is to be the 
main consideration would be ioj. the time each student spends in School 

be cut back drartically. .Table V. 2 gives the savings in teachers* 
salaries that could be realizedvfrcmi h^f-tirae schedules for all students. 
"Half-time*' could mean half-d^y a schedule whereby students attendeji 
school on a^ltemate days ,^ Keeks, inonths, or semesters. Regardless of 
the- attendance pattern,^ teachers Would be employed full time. 

If half-^ime schedules were adopted for all K- 12. students, while at the 
same tin^ nfeintaining^ current clas^-size ratios, the state would need ^ . 
approximately 3,500 fewer classroom teachers than projected for 1985-S5, 
resulting in a savings* <if about $367\ million (1976 dollars), in salaries 
alon6. The $367 million savings repi^esents^ne^ly 20 percent of the 
state general revenue needed for edkic^tiorir^^- There could be additional \* 
savihgs realized in other areas, such as salaries .of other personnel, 
materials and stpplies, school constnji^tibn, and perhaps the lynch 
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TABLE^Y,2 

> , ' DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
COST'SAVyiGS POSSIBLE IN TEACHERS* SALARIKS 
IF SCHdOLS CHANGE TO HALF-TIME PROGRAMS^ 
(In millions Coaitant dollars; 1976«base year) 



Grade 




1685*86 






^' . ' ' > \ 
3 . ' _ 


$ 1X2 ' 
. 26.0 ^ 
25. 5 
26.7 


$ 14.2 
27.9 • 
Jlk 27.4 . 

- 28.6 . 






4 

S - 
7 

> 9 


26.7 
2S.7, 
28.6 
29.5 
. 30.0 
30, .2 • 


28s7 
30.8 
30.7 
31.7 
32.1 
32.4 


✓ 
• 




10 ^ ' 

11 

12 

TOTAL ' ' 


2-7.7 

n.i 

' $342.3. 


30.4 
29.7 
22.6 

$367.2 






Tpt|l General * 
.Revenue Needed 
for Education 


$1,715.3 


. $1^90§.0 






Percentage Sav- ' 
infls Possible 


201 


191 







iaIi-K-12 programs^ including exceptional. 

*Some 2i% of the kinSergaxten programs are 
currently' half -day., The above amounts repr^e- 
sent what the district would sate ^if fhe re- 
maining 7St of the programs were to go to 
half-day sessions^ 
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'{JTogram. These other savings dre not included in Table V. 2. At- the ^ 
, ' same time, some o/ the savings inight have to be used fou additional 
J * remediation. • " ' ' ' 

' ^ ; ^ ' ' • , 

*An alt^hativfe wotdd be to put only certain grades on hftlf sessions, 
c Ir Assigning ajl kindergarteners^ and firat graders to ^ halt time. would^ save 

$42 milliorfS^rf-'time sessions for grades 10 through 12,vK)uld save 
' nearly $83 mimpn.' - - . /• 

Comments; .A half-tiro^ schedule would mean fit some things noi* i^arded ^ 
as' important tQ the educational program migh#have to be leftv8ut^o£ the 
' curriculum. Unless drastic ."bhariges were miuJe^in instrOctiorial methods, 
such as expepting a large /amount of practice o£ new material tt> be done 
' . outside of school hours-, schools would probably Ijave to limit the currftulum 
\ to basic skills find certain general education, sliiects regarded' . ^ 
' essential • A half-time, schedule would. ^Iso meanfhat more' res^sibility 
would have to be assumed by parfent^ and the connuhity in siJ?>en«^ing and . 
' providing worthwhile activities 'for students who today sperid mo^ 

their ti^.in schooll ^ , ^ " 



Shorten School Year , --Florida schools by law are in session.'a minimum of 
180 days; a period slightly longer than the 179.2 national average. 
Averages for the fifty states range from Alaska's 170.3 to Illinois' 
182.1. California and Oregon, both ^ have a^ school year of 177 clays. 
There is no reason to believe that, i£^ Florida adc^t^ 'a slightly • 
shorter school year, students would learn significarltly less,* especially' 
since many of them study in unairconditioned classrooms, even in the 
heat of June and September. Table V.3 ^ow§ that for each day the 
school year were shorteried, Florida, wotfld save about 0.3 percent of its 
state expenditures for ediic'ation, -If, for instance, the 1985-86 school 
year were shortened by one day, the state could save about $6 million; 
if four days, $24 million; and if ten days $60 million, or about 3 
percent of the educatiotial expenditures needed that year from general 
revenue. . These savings are confuted from what could be saved from ' * 
salaries paid , to personnel employed for the 'school year only. Although, 
schools could also save money spertt for .opera|;ions and for materials and 
s^apf)lies, the bulk of the potential savings would come from a reduction 
in salaries, - 



. TABLE v. 3 

•) DISTRICT sarxiLS' 

COST SAVINGS POSSIBLE- IF 
SCHOOL YEAR ^'ERE SU^RTE^^ 
(In millions »^ Projections in constant dollars : 1976=base year), 



Shorten year by. ^ ' 1980-81 1985-86 

X _ * * 

" « ~" 

• OMi DAY , . . ' ' , S.S $ 6.0 

Total general revenue needed 11,715.3 . $1,9^^.0 
for education 

Percentage savings j)oss4ble \ .-jf >3I 

FOUR DAYS^ [ ^ A $22.0 ^ J24,0 

Total general revenue nee'ded Si, 715,3 '11,909^0 
' for education 

t'ercentage savings possible . 1.31 1.31 

TEN DAYS ' ' $50. $60.0 

Total genetel revenue needed $1,715.3 $1.90^.0 

% for education - , 

l%rcentage,savUigs j^sible 2.91 3[>i* 



Abolish JCindergar ten and/or Twelfth Grade . --If the financial crisis 
pictured throughout this paper ^iJ^ove^ 'true, Florida's citizens may . 
tonclude that thirteen^years^of fully-supported public education is a- 
luxuryl:he state can no longer affprd. Table V,4 -shows v^at the 'state 
cQuld save a f kindergarten and twelfth grades were eliminated with local 
effort* kept the same. In 49B5-86 some $38 inill^on (2 percent of the 
money needed* for echjcatioa from state* revtehtte) would be saved if there,-, 
were no state- Supported ^kinde^art^ns in Florida, and $52 miHi6n'C2-7 
percent) if public schooj pnded at the end of the eleventh gr^de. ' If^ 
both were eliminated, the state could spending somp $90 million. 
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TABLE V.4 

DisimmcrcbLs 

COST smites POSSIBLE IF • 
KlfOBlGARTEN AND •n\'ELFrH GRAEC 
WERE ABOLIS^E) 

(In nillions. Projecfibns in* constant dollars: 1976-base year) 



Alternative 



80-31 



KlhDERGARTEN 

Savings to- Stated 

Total general revenue ^ 

needed for education 
Percentage savings, possible 



f 55.9 
$l,7afi<3 



I98S-86 



$ 38.4 ' 

$1,909.0 
2.0t 



nVELFIH GRADE 

Savings to State* $ 47.1 

Total genetal, revenue 

needed ^or education ^ $1,7X5.3 

. Percentage Savings i5^siMe^ ? . '2.7 1 




^Includes com associated with teacRers' salari^V 
and materials ^ supplies onfy. 



Limit Funding of Nfon-Bas>ic Programs -Three *<tuarters of thg additional 
expenditures for public schools needed for the school year 1985-86 is 
projected to cover; the- costs of qjlucating a larger school -age population. 
The remaining quarter, however, will result mainly from ^)(panding the 
exceptional ijtudent, vocational, and aAilt education programs' so they 
can serve a larger prcJ^rtion of the population. Table V.5 shows the 
expenditures that cguld be avoided by keeping these programs as they 
are, that is,^ by limiting special state funding of these program^ to the 
same ratio to the basic K-12 program as they were in 1974-75/ If funding 
for all threp program? were kept at present levels (allowing for growth 
proportionate to that of the basic K-12 progiran)-, the state could save, 
over $173 million in l§85-86^ if only the exceptional Student program^ 
were e^anded, the state could save about $110 millignj tmd if both the 
exceptional and adult programs were permitted to -grow as projected, the ^ 
state would save about. $90 million. 
\ ^ 

Comments: TVo of these programs- -vocational^arid excq^tional Student--^ 

fe strongly influenced by federal legislation. £or instance, states 
e currently tieing required to extend their prqgrams to cover e^&eptional ' 
students over a wtaer age span (pi:g?c^iool throu^ ajge 21) and to thosfe 
not.fomierly eligible, such as the profbuijdly retarded/ This would mean 
that any attennpt to "limit the ptx)grams might WeU nm afou^of federal 
legislation. Or> the other hand, if kll ^ee of thase programs- -exceptional, 
vpcatibnal, and adult- -are peimitted to grow as projected, .and ail 

«ding sources remain as th# \lere in 1974-75, by 198S-86 expenditures , 
.the basic K-12 proj^ will liave to be 16 fercent^Iess in real * 
lars than it was in J974-7S, even thoug^i the school-age pqpuTaticm is 



projected to be 27 percent larger. 
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. \TABL 
T SAVINGS 



STABLE V.5 ♦ 
3!CFR)LS 



COST SAVINGS POSSIBLE IF - 
FlWDIhC FOR NDN-RASIC PROGRAMS IS LIMITED 
1W SA^C RATIcr TO BASIC AS OM 1974-75 
(III millions cotistant dollars: 1976^base year) «h 




Savii>gS'to Stat^ 
To^ general r^nue 
needed for educati<^ 
Percentage saving . 



198a-81 



1985-86 



$36.3 
$1,715.3 



Savings lo State 
Total goieral revsiue 

needed for educaticm 
Percentage savings 

possible 

WTKL ' 

Savings to State * 
Total general revenue 

needed for education 
Percentage savings 

|)0ssible > 11 



$ 64. S 
$1,715.3 
• 3.8t 



i'6Z.Z 
{1,^9.0 
3.3t 



possib le 
AUJLT miCATlON^ 
Savings to State' $ 13.0 20.3 

Tdtal general r^yenue 

needed^pr educaticm $1,715.3 $1,909.0 
Percentage savings ' 
'possible .81 i.u 

v6aTKm mxmoi " — 



/ f 89.7 
$1,909.0 

ui 
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Use Alternate Delivery SystemsV The traditional picture of education is 
that of a ^eacher standing before a classj;x>om of 30 or fewer stud^ts, 
using th< chalkboard and the textbook *as the chief tools for teaching a 
predetepfnined lesson. TMs may be neither the b6st nor th^ most economical 
way to teach' or to learf^feBelow are spne alternate means Florida could. 



use to help citizens 



predetermned educatxort^goals. 



.1. .Combine rediited schedules in the public schools with the 

use of other comnOnity riCsources, such as, the puby.c library, 
and the use of modem technology, such as educational 
.television, the computer, and individual teaching- learning 
* modules. 

2. Do away with attendance requirdments and set up a^^eries of 

exams at different levels which would CQrtify^that those Who * 
hadpassed them had mastered the basics, mastered certain subject 
are« oir mastered- certait skills. ' In connytion with these, 
. districts would/profide non- required classes, either open to all ' 
who attended or open only to the disadvantaged. Incentives to 
master certain skills could be provided by making procuring a 
social security card, getting-^ job, receiving a driver's or * 
marriage license, or registering to ™te'^ contingent on passing 
certain of these ^exams. - m - 

\ 
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4. 



5. 




Transfer 
•charging 
Transfer 

family, jiist as they now assume responsibility for teaching the 
spoken language and self help skills. - After certain minimum skills 
have. been mastered, students could enter public schools for more^ 
ooBsplex learnings.^ Probably special scnool^ wul^have to be * 
established for children w!\o qualified under xertalJt socioeconomic* 
-criteria*. . * - . . . , 

Ccmversely, have the pubHc schools responsible for teaching, 
only the basic*skills; All other learnings would be the 
responsibility of the family, the cornnunity, .enployers, and/or 
fee-charging institutions. Scholarships would be needed to 
provide for a limited nura^r of students who were motivated ^ 
to go beyond the basics but could not afford to do so. 

/ 



curtail W Growth in Expenditures in the Conrounity Colleges and. State 
♦ Universities. , . * - 

While the size of the public colleges and university programs is^^kfiall 
when cc»npared' tp the |XJblic school program, there is also less agreement 
on how many students these programs -should serve. Cost infoimatiOT on 
two alternatives for reducing expenditures --limiting enrolluient and 
increasing student fees-.-is gi^en below. Following the discussion of 
these two » alternatives 9ther suggestions are listed, but without cost 
information. . . . , - 



Limit Enrollment . --In the projections presented in section two, aljnost 
29 percent of the additional e:q)?nditin:es for Plorida higher education 
needed 'for 1985-86 would provicte for the expansion of^ certain college- 
level programs', enabling them to serve a high^er proportipn/df the popu- 
lation. An additional 15 - percent would give program^-^itfore money per - ^ 
student. Table V. 6 indicates what the state would save if community. * 
college and state university enrollments were 'capped at the •1975-7.6 
level, or wereAermitted^o grow at no more than the growth rate of the 
adult populatijpi. Nearjy $200 million would be saved to the state ii 
enrollments yf ipoth ^ sys jm s were limited tp the 1975-76 level, without > 
the project^ additional^ cost per stiident*. This. amount represents 
almost one-ten*th of the expenditures for education needed from state- 
reveni^ in 1985-86. If higher education programs in Flprida were, 
permi^ed t;o grow at the same rate as»^the*adult population, the state / 
would %a¥^41«^ million at the projected expenditure per student, 'dud 
$82.5 milftpn afthe 1^J74^75 rate.- These savings represent some two ai^ 
four percent, respectively, of the projected amount needed from state 
revenues. 

Conments: , If enrollments are capped at the 1975'- 76 level, this would 
man that a small proportion of the population would be attending college 
than at present. The state would need to come \jp with lacceptable -policies 
for detennining jwhich stiidents would be denied admission. If the present 
trend dontinues toward making education tlirough the community college 
level the norm, even limiting growth to that of the adult populatiOT 
wrfuld meaiTdenying admission to. many individuals. 
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% * TABLE V.6 
OlUimTY GQLLBGE^W^TB INIVERSniES- 
CX)ST SAVINGS, POSSIBLE JF B^DW&TS 
. ' , 'WERE LMTH?*" * 
y ' CInmilliCTis. Qonstati^ dollars : 1976»base, year ) 

-.» ^A1' " 

1975-76 LEVELS, VaiH 

AWinom. EXPEN-"^ ^ 
DITURES PER mjDEST ' 
Saving to State 

CowKTiity Colleges v. $ 72.3 $140.8 

State Uiiyersities' *63€.9 $6.0 ^ 

.TOTAL • S109.2 n55X 

Total general revenue I 

needed for educaticn $1,715.3 . - $1,909.0^' 
Pesxzentage Savings . 

TO A RAI? N3 HIG^iER ^HAN ^ 

THE (sarm of the adult 

POPULATKW-- • ' , 
'-AT PROJBCIH) FIB RAIES . 
Savings to State , , 
Qwamity Colleges $ 19; 5 $ 36.0 

SUte Uuversitics *',12.4 5.5 

TOTAL ^ TTfor ' nm^ 

Tbtal general remme 

needed fop education $1,715.3- $1,909.0 
PercenUge* savings , 

^possible , 1.91 2.21 

•-AT 1974-75 PTE RATES- 
Savings to State 



7 



Oowunity Colleges $ ^.3 $ 66.1 

State Ifeiversities ZO.l 3S.4 

TOT^ ;i . nzTT $ 82:5 

Total general revenue • - 

beeded for.education $1,715.3 $1,909.0 ' , 

^q[C9itage saving^ ^ ^ 

pofsa>l!e . 3, It >r '4.31 

I'm expenditures saved UiciuM oily Ue ^STdon 
froB state revenues, not those fim ttiktiait fees; 



Inctease Student ^ntributicm to Expeises« --Gh the average, the Florida 
commmity colleges charge fees that absprb slightly ^re than one- fifth 
of the total cost of operating. State university students finance about 

^(5he fourth of the cost of the instructional programs. How much would 
the state $ave.if students paid a greater pro^rortion of their college 
expenses? Table V.7 shows^ that the state could save almost 9 percent 
($172.5 milliOT) of its biidget for education i£ student fees covered one 

^iaXf of their expenses, and 17 pergent . ($343 jdHion) if they paid three 

;quarters# 



^ , TABLE V 7 

rOMMUNITY CftLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES . 

COST SAVINGS POSSIBLE. IF , ' ^* 

PORTIONS STUDENTS PAID WERE INCREASED 
(In millions« Constant doHars: 1976«base y ear^ 

' Alternatives 1980-81 1985-86 

STUbEJfrS PaV dJ^E ' ' . . 

,HAL*F OF EXPENSES ^ . • - - , , J 

Savings tq' State ♦ . » • * . - , 

Community Colleges ' $ 86.9^ $111.2 ^ 
.State Universities SS.6 . 61.3 

TOTAL . jTTiry ' $17275 

Total general revenue . - ' ^ 

needed for education $1,715.3 $1,909.0 . _1 
Percentage savings 

possible 8.^1^ 

CllCEJ^TS m TriftEE ^ 
DURtHS OP EXPENSES 
Savings ta State 

Conuaunity Colleges $158.2 $202.2 
. State tiniversities 128, 5 140,8 

TOTAL $71577 $3TO 

Total general revenue 

.needed for education $1,715.3 $1^909.0 
Percentage savings 

j>ossible ' 16.71 >17>9I 




•9.01 



Conroent: An pbvious problem'' would be how to keep public higt^er education 
in Florida' ircm becaning elitist. If federal scholarship programs are 
expanded, the problem would be less* acute. Otherwise*, additional state ^ 
funding for student scholarships and loans would neod to be subtracted 
from the savings. Even with such scholarship and loan assistance, 
however, if ^tuition were to be raised to these levels many capable 
individuals ineligible for assistance would likely find college education 
prohibitive. ^ . • 
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. APPENDIX ^ 

FLORIOA PUBLIC EDUCATION 
ANALYSIS OF PROJECTED ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES NEEDED 

1974-75,' 19ilO-81, 1985-86^ 
(Exp«ndlcurM in nlllloos. Constant dollars: I976«I00) 



In&'ttft 

froB 1974 
to 1980 



Incrttst 

frov 1980 
to 1985 > 



Incrssis 

froB 1974 
to 1985 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Aaouot of Incretst nttdad froa 

GcntrtI Rev^nut 
Incretst ts X of Incrttsc In 

GanertI Revenue txptndl^uras 

for aducttlon 



$149.9 



521 



$ 99,1 



5IX 



$249.6 



51X 



:o 

u m 

e — 



PopultClon groy^h 
Exptnslon of progrs 
Hort $ per studtnt 



70% 
30 
* 



821 
18 

0 



741 
26 



CdtOmiTY COLLEGES 
Aaount of lncre*se nctdtd ^vom 

GancrtI Revenue '. 
Incrttst ts X of Increaaa in 

Ganeral Ravenua axpandlturas 

for aducation 




$lf9.5 
251 



Population groirth *' 
Expansion of program 
Mora $ par scudant 



47t 
40 

13 



iix 

28 

11 



48X 
38 

14 



STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
Aaount of in)eraasa naadad ftott 

banaral Ravanua 
Increase as Xn>t incraaaa in 

Ganara-I Revenue expandituras 

for educe t ion 



$ 72.5 
^ 25X 



$ 34.^8 
' , 181 



$107.3' 
221 



V 

V o 
a 

V 

8j 



Populetion growth 
Expansion of progrs 
More $ par student 



OTHERS * 
Aaount of incteesa needed from 

Ccnarel Revenue 
Increase" as X of Incraaaa In 

General Ravenua Expenditures 

for education 



60X loot 
18 ^ 



22 r 



751 
8 

17 



i 4.6 > 3.1 $ 7.7 

1.6X 1.61 ' 1.6X 



Populetion growth 
Exp ens ton of progra 



771 

23 ' i 



1001 
0 



6 



^ Tom 

Aaount oi incree sa naadad froa 

Ganarel Revenue 
Incraese ^ 1 of Incraaaa in 

Ganarel Ravenue axpaoditurai 

for *educetlon 



|M9,8 
1001 



$193.7 
1001 



$483.5 

1001 



Populetion grovth ^ 641 791 , 681 ^ 

Expension of ptogemu ' ' ' 29 18 25 

MoryV >ar stadeat 7 3 7 

ilacludee Plorl^ School for tha Daef and Blind/ tha Dapartaant of Education, 



and ^har state education sarrlcaa*. 

• *Less than one nercent. 34 



district school programs * 
Analysis of projected additional expenditures needed 

1974-75, 1980-^81, 1985-86 ^ , 
(Exptndlturtt .In nlllloni. Cootttnt dollars: 1976-100) 



Increase 
froB 1974 
to 1980 



Increase 

Jrtm 1980 
to 1985 



Increase 

froB 1974 
to 1985 . 



K-12 BASIQ 
Total amount of Increase ne^ded^ 
Increase as X of Increase needed 
fo^ District Schools ^ 



*116J_ 
* 4AX' 



63X 




$228.9 
52X 



latlon growth 
ion of progrte 
per student 



1001 
0 ' 
0 



9^. 
5 
0 



EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT 
Totsl amount of Increase needed 
Increaae as X of Increase^ -neaded 

for District Schools 



$ 65.9 
25X 



$ 16.2 ^ 

4 

n' - 



lOOX 
0 
0 



82a 

-a 



m o 



Population growth 
Expansion' of pro^rs 
More $ per student 



36X 
64 



BOX 
20 
0 



VOCATIONAL 
T4tai amount of increase needed 
Increase as X of Incresse deeded 
for mstrlct Schools 



$ 65.9 
25X 



$ 40.6' 
231 



41X 
59 
0 



$105,4 
24X 



m 



Population growth 
Expansion of progri 
Moce $ p'K^stu'dent 




58t, 
42 
0 



47X 
53 
0 



'JUHJLT EDUCATION 
Total {mount 'of increase needed^ / $ 14.8 $ 9.0 

Increase as X of increase needed 

for District Schools / 6X SX 



52X 



$ 23.9 
5X 



u « 



Populstion growth 
Expansion of pro^rs 
More $ per itudent 



34X 
65 
1 



691 
31 
0 • 



40X 
58 
I 



TOT^L - 
Tottfl amount 'of increase naaded y $263.3 
Increase as X of increase neadad 

for District Schools ^ lOOX 



$178.2 
lOpX 



$440.3 
lOOX 



g<3 



Population gr^th 
Expsns'ion of pVpgram 
l^re $ per studant 



70X 
30 
* 



62X 
18 

0 



74X 



^All expenditures included in this figure are for tocal Mpai^itttres from 
all sources, notr just t$ose frou General Rcvemia. 

''*Lass than one percent. J ' • 
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APPENDIX C 
CO^DfUHITY COI.U:CE PROGRAMS 
AKALYSIS OF PR6jECTED ADDITION EXPENDITURES' NEEDED 
1974-75. 1980-81^ 1985-B^ 
(ExpcndiCuret In milUont* Conatant dollars: 1^76"100) 



Incraatc 

froB 1974 
to 1980 



Inctrcata 

from 1980 
to 1985 



Incrtwc 

from J1974 
to 1985 



UNIVERSITY PARALLEL 
Total amount ^of increase needed^ 
Increaae as X of increase needed 
for Coiiaunity Colleges 



$ 51.1 
5BX 



$ 53.9 
68X 



$-105,0 
-63X 



m O 

: 

e •© 



Population growth 
Expansion of program 
More $ per student 



5U 

34 

2J 



49X 
35 . 
16 . 



43X 

36 

21 



OCCUPATIONAL ^ 
Total nount of increase needed 
iDcreaae as X of increase needed' 
for CoMBunity Colleges 



$ 29,3 
33X . 



18.4 
•23X 



$ 47,7 
29Z 



a 

m o 

u « 

^•3 



Papulation grovth 
Expansion of program 
$ per student 



48X 

52 
0 



841 

.16 

0^ 



56t 

44 
0 



DEVELOPMENTAL 
Total amount of i Jraase ncadcd 
Increase as X otf^^piease neadcd 

for Conminlty Colleges 



$ 6.7 ■ 


$ 5.5 


, ^ 12.2 








8X 


n 




' 43t 


, 100% 


'46X 


38 


0 


41 


18 


0 


13 



• a 

h 



Population growth 
Expansion of progra 
te $ per student 



CITIZENSHIP 
Total amount of increase neaded ' 
Increase as X of increasa needed 
for Covaunity Colleges 



.7 
It 



$ 1.4 

n 



a 

• o 
m u 
m 

u m 



Population growth 
Ej^ansion of programs 
More $ p«r atudent^ 



KMX 

4 

-lOX 



60X 

36 



TOTAL 

'Total amount of increasa needed 
Increase as X of increase needed 
for Cofoaunfty Colleges 



$ 2.1* 
IX 



83X 
26X 

-n 



$ 87,8 

lOOX 



$ 79.2 
WOT* 



$167.0 
lOOX 



*• o 
• 

u m 



Population growth 
Expansion of progrs 
M>re $ per student 



47% 
40 

13 - 



61X 

2& 

11 



48X 
38 

14 



. Mil figiires included in this tabU are for total expenditures * from all aourcas 
not Just thoaa from General RaMeaue. 

Tha projected expendlturaa* par studc^nt for 1980 are lass than thosa £dr 1974; 
therefore, this line shows a ntgatlve paretic age. ' ' 
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APPENDIX D 

mn uNivusm system 

J AMLYSIS (V PftOJECTED AD9ITI0HAL EXPE1fDITUIUES| NEEDED^ 

y ^ . 1974.-75, 1980-81, 1985-86 ^ 

(Exp«ndfVttr«i In bIIUom. Conttwt dollars: 1976-100) ^ 

^ ' 

XncrtMt InerMJC Iiicr«A«t 
. froBl974 frQirl980 f row 1974 
. , to 1980 to 1985 ko 1985 , 

BOR ADMINISTERED FUNDS / * 

Aaount of incrtaie needed froa ^ 

» peneral Revenue >^ ^ $ 2.0 $ 1.2 $ 3.1 

Increaie at X of ^nerfa'c in , ^ 

Geperal Revenue expenditure! 

for jSMte^Univerilty Syites 3X 3X %% 

r * ^ " « ■ 

RESEARCH/SERVICE ' 
Amount of increase needed frpn 

General Revenue $ 19.2 . $ l/».7 % 33.9 

Increase as X of Increaee in ^ 

General Revenue expenditures 

for State- Uniyerf Ity Syste* 26X 42X ' 32X 



INSTRUCTION \ 

Amount of increase needed froei - ^ 

General Revenue ^ 9 51.3 $ 19.0 $ 70.3 

Idcrekse as X of increase in 
* Oner a I Revenue expenditures 

for State University Systen ^ , 71X ' 66X 

TOTAL 

'Aaount of increase needed froa 

General Revenue $ 72.5 $^34.9 $107.3 

^ ^ Increase as X of Increase in 

General, Revenue expenditures ' ' 

for State Universi?^ Systea * > lOOX ^ lOOX lOOX 
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APPENDIX >E 

STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM ^ 
INSTRUCTIONAt PROGRAMS 
1974-75. 1980-81, 1985-86 
(Expend Iturcs^n mil Hons. Constant dollars: 1978*100) 



Incrtasc Increase ^ Increase < 

fron 1974 from 1980 from 1974 

to rt80 * ^ to 1985 ' CO 1985 



LOWER LEVEL UNDERGRADUATE 
Ain6unt of Increase needed from 

General Revenue 
Increase as % of increase in 
^ General Revenue expenditures 

for State University System 



$ 7.8 



11% 



7.8 



IX 



• 0 

% w 


Population growth " ' 




53X 


0* . 


67% 


u « 


Expansion of program 




12 


* 0 . 


0 


U 3 
C 


More $ per student 




35 


. 0 


33 


M 




t 









UPPER LEVEL UNDERGRADUATE 
Amount of increase needed from 

General Revenue * 
Increase as 7* of increase in 
General Revenue expenditures* 
for State University System 



$ 31.6 



44X 



$ II ;6 



33X 



$ 43.2 



40X • 



m o 

If 

u ^ 

S 'V t 



Population growth 
Expansion of^rogram 
More $'p%r ^udeat 



42X 
31 • 
27 



lOOX 
0 
0 



6IX 

16 

23 



GRAOIiATE 

AnTount of l,ncreaa« needed from 
t^neral Reveime 

Increase as X of Increase In 
General Revenue expenditures 
for S€ate University System 



9 4.8 



7X 



,$ 6.1 
17X 



$ 10.9 

in 



• o 

m ■ 

U 9 

e 



Population growth 
Expansion of progra 
More $ per student 



PROFfiSSlOH/a UN ITS ^ 

Amount of Increase needed from 
General Revenue 

Increase as X of Increase in 
General Revenue expenditures 
for State University System 



46X 

0 
44 



$ 7.0 



lOX 



lOOX 
0 
0 



$ K5 



5X 



/ 
691 

31 



$ 8.5 



ex 



Hi 



Population growth 
Expansion of program 
More $ per student 



26X ' 

48 

26 



100^ 

-19 , • 



41X 

32 ^ 

27 



'ALL INSTRUCTION 

Amount of Increase needed from 
Geaeral Revenue 

^Iitfl^ase as X of Increase In 
General Revenue expenditures 
for State University System 



$ 51.3 



71X 



$ i9.gr 



54X 



$ 70.3 



66X 



U V 
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Po'pulatlpn growth 
Expansion of program 
More ^ per student 

*f i 



44X 

25 

31 



^Ref^rs to heslth, medical, and agricultural units. 



"38 



lOOX 
0 
0 



61X 

13 

26 



